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from many others enrich the sermon. This material is never put upon 
the sermon like stiff and artificial ornament, but gives it spirit and 
harmony and grace. There is a fine sense of harmony between truth 
and sermon that is like a poetic sense and gives it the appealing and 
cleansing power of noble art. 

The language is rich and abundant, even at times overabundant, 
and yet he has the power of drawing an epoch in a phrase, as when he 
defines Shakspere's time as "an age of lengthening vistas and lifting 
skies." 

There is a catholic spirit that now and then seems to remove all 
marks of definite thinking, and a warmth of feeling that borders on the 
sentimental, as when the word "sweet" is used three times in the same 
sermon and, still worse, in address to God. 

The sermons speak especially to cultivated minds, yet through their 
simplicity and naturalness and humanness they make the universal 
appeal. Here is their real power. They do not speak the language of 
the church, but the language of humanity. They are not great sermons 
in the spiritual interpretation of the gospel or the prophetic interpretation 
of life; but they are real sermons of a warm, spiritual, enthusiastic 
manhood that knows the world's best thought and life and uses its gifts 
and attainments to glorify the "Lord and Master of us all." 

Arthur S. Hoyt 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
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Schaefeer, Henry. The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. xv+245 pages. $2.35. 

The social history of the early Semites has had fruitful and auspicious beginnings 
in the works of such writers as W. R. Smith and J. Wellhausen, but for the most part 
such works have either been based on what may be called classical sources and have 
been confined to limited areas or they have treated only a few aspects of the subject. 

The wealth of new sources from the excavations, covering now pretty generally 
the ancient Semitic world, has made a comprehensive survey of the entire field from 
the aforementioned standpoint, not only desirable but inevitable, and it has only 
been so long delayed by the richness and variety of fresh data. The present volume 
is a step in this direction, but confines itself to "social legislation." 

The title is somewhat misleading in two respects: (1) the book goes considerably 
beyond real legislation to include the broadest kind of custom and tradition (cf . chaps, i 
and ii on "Matriarchy" and "Partiarchy"); and (2) it by no means covers the Sem- 
itic area, nor is the material used exclusively primitive. The writer confines himself 
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consistently, in each chapter, to a discussion of a given topic as illustrated by Pales- 
tinian data of the biblical period, and then, wherever the topic permits it, materials 
from Arabia before and at the time of Mohammed, and from ancient Babylonia are 
added. Five chapters, however, namely, viii, "The Social Problem as viewed by 
the Prophets," x, "Sabbatical Year," xi, "The Year of Jubilee," xii, "EzekieFs Plan 
of Allotment," and xiv, "The Development of Individual Landownership in Israel," 
are by their special character confined strictly to Israel. The more exact subject is, 
therefore, early Israelitish social customs and enactments as illustrated by the Koran 
and the excavations in Babylonia. There is no reference to the Amarna literature, 
the history of Phoenicia, or the Jewish colony at Elephantine. 

The book is the outgrowth of a Doctor's thesis and makes no claim to great origi- 
nality, although this is not exactly an excuse. A little more comprehensiveness, at 
least a general survey of the field in prolegomena form, was desirable with the present 
title. One misses any reference to feasts and the Sabbath, which surely belong to 
social enactments of the first order. The chapter on slavery lacks clearness, owing to 
the traditional confusion of actual slavery and temporary enslavement for debt. The 
writer apparently had not consulted John's Laws of the Hebrew Peoples and the Laws 
of Babylonia, which is indispensable to any further handling of the theme. 

The topics discussed are full of interest and throw much light on the biblical 
page by appropriate citations from other parts of the Semitic field, while the liberal 
use of footnotes makes easy reference to the sources possible. The writer has shown 
much industry and has brought together valuable material by which the general 
reader will profit and be grateful; and the book will help to make clear in what man- 
ner Israel's development was but a small part of a larger civilization. 

' L. W. 

CHURCH HISTORY 

Cadman, S. Parkes. The Three, Religious Leaders of Oxford — Wycliffe, Wes- 
ley, Newman. New York: Macmillan, 1916. xvii+596 pages. $2.50. 
The range of this book is much more comprehensive than the title indicates. 
Instead of restricting himself to an intensive study of the three leaders, Wycliffe, 
Wesley, and Newman, the author has gone afield into discussions, ofttimes quite 
colorless, of the age in which these actors filled the stage. Forty-three pages in dis- 
cussing the early history of Oxford and English papal politics from Hildebrand to 
Boniface VIII, ten pages on monasticism in general, an equal number or more on 
Bentham, Kant, and Schleiermacher, illustrate the writer's aptitude for digressions. 
Here and there, however, some incisive observations are made — the paralyzing effects 
of the Black Death on the monasteries (p. 95), the increased demand made upon the 
seculars (p. 104), Wycliffe's influence on the peasant revolt (p. 141), his pluralism 
(p. 72). The writer's estimate of his heroes shows no marked deviation from that 
of standard biographies. In point of accuracy and discrimination the Wycliffe sec- 
tion will probably be pronounced the best. For Wesley the author shows genuine 
appreciation, though his treatment has no original features whatever. The Newman 
section has a penetrating, though tediously long, survey of the background of the 
Oxford movement. The analysis of Newman's temperament is skilful. The steps 
in his religious career are presented as inevitable, and therefore not open to censure. 
The charm of this monograph lies in its diction, which in many places is brilliant and 

is always imposing in its grace and dignity. 

P. G. M. 



